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[00:00:00.00] [Director's comments] 


[00:00:19.21] SHANNON GREEN: This is October 19, 2017, Mount Saint Mary's University filming the Oral 
History Project--CS] Oral History Project, at Villa Carondelet, Shannon Green interviewing Sister Dolores 
Anchondo. And we're good. 


[00:00:36.25] SHANNON GREEN: Sister Dolores, would you start us out by telling us your full name and your 
age? 


[00:00:43.09] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: My name is Sister Dolores Anchondo, and I'm 81. 


[00:00:47.22] SHANNON GREEN: Would you start us out by telling us a little bit about your childhood, where 
you grew up, and your family? 


[00:00:54.28] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: | was an anomaly at Mount Saint Mary's University in that | 
grew up in El Paso, Texas. | was born there--lived there until | left home to go to Mount St. Mary’s. | had the 
Sisters of Loreto for all my education. They taught me great. They were great educators the way we are, 

and |'m forever grateful to them. My family--we grew up in a loving, very supportive home. My dad--an 
immigrant--bought the American Dream, and was very insistent that my sisters and myself and my brother-- 
we were all going to go to college. He always kept saying to us that we had to be sure we could take care of 
ourselves, be women that--if we needed to go to work, we could go to work. Consequently, my sisters and 
myself were all teachers--former teachers--that was open to women at that point--or being a nurse--not a 
goal in any of our household. And so that's what we did. We're teachers. My dad also told us that we could 
go study wherever we wanted to, and | was the only one of my two sisters. | chose to leave El Paso. | 

visited Loreto Heights [now Colorado Heights University] in Denver, Colorado, which was beautiful--it was 
right in the Rockies [Rocky Mountains]. But | went to the Mount--visited there, and--Spanish architecture, of 
which our home is like that, drew me, spoke to me. | Knew no one there. | didn't know any Sisters of St. 
Joseph [CSJs]. And! enrolled and, you know, they took me. And | had an aunt that lived in L.A., and so | 
figured she would be my family, and she was. Her house became my home for weekends as we would go off 
to our parties or whatever. And |--one of the first Sisters that | met right away was Sister Eloise Therese 
[Perret], and she was a great mentor. Sister Alice Marie [Cheap (1906-1984)] was such a wonderful person. 
Anyway, the Mount spoke to me and eventually it also spoke to me about possibly becoming a Sisters of St. 
Joseph, that my family knew nothing about--had never met a Sisters of St. J oseph--and it just happened that 
way. | Know that my mother in particular had a hard time when | was leaving, but my dad never said no, 
and that's what happened. And I've had a successful career as an educator for the Sisters of St. Joseph. It's 
been my privilege to have taught in many CS} schools, both co-ed and single gender. Certainly | would-- 
think prefer the single gender, but | really enjoyed boys when we had them. I'm quite a sports person 
myself, so always followed their teams, and then got into girl's sports and developed programs for the girls. 
So--. 


[00:04:18.26] SHANNON GREEN: Let me take you back a little bit, if | may. | wanted to ask you if you were 
raised in a bilingual household or you were raised in a Spanish-speaking household? 


[00:04:27.27] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When | went to kindergarten | did not speak English. In fact 
my sisters and myself, we did not speak English when we went to kindergarten. It was a school run by an 
order of Sisters from Mexico, and to tell you the truth | did not like it--and | went their kindergarten and first 
grade. And then frankly | asked my dad--not my older sister--| did. | said, "Dad, please can we go to the 


other school--St. Patrick's?" And we didn't live by St. Patrick's, but | said, "Oh please Dad!" And we moved-- 
we changed schools. So when | was in second grade is really where | picked up English--in fact, my sister 
also. And |--you know, | always joke that I'm a poor speller because |--because English wasn't my first 
language. But it's--you know, when you're a child you pick it up quickly, and that's the only way to do it. 


[00:05:33.15] SHANNON GREEN: When--in El Paso at that time, did you grow up in a mostly Mexican area of 
El Paso, or were you--what was your neighborhood like, and--? 


[00:05:42.12] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When--the first home | remember, yes we were a 
neighborhood of Mexican people. Like | say, most of us went to that school first--] esus and Mary--but then 
we moved on to St. Patrick's. But when--after the war [WWII], my dad had built a home, and so we moved. 
And we--frankly, we moved to a monolingual neighborhood, meaning only English. We lived--El Paso was a 
wonderful city in those days. It was a very cultural city. Because we lived among J ewish people--the 
[Aaronson's], the [Schwartz], they were all our neighbors. We lived also with--they call themselves 
"Lebanese"--Abraham was a very common last name, [Monsoor]--. We grew up with our Mexican heritage, 
and we grew up also then with the Anglo culture. And those were the--people | went to school with, always, 
from elementary through high school. So | grew up in a bi-cultural home. You know, we used to make fun of 
my dad, because he always spoke with an accent. My mother--she lived in El Paso from when she was three 
years old, so therefore she didn't--did not have an accent. But both my grandmothers did not speak English, 
and that's just the way it was. 


[00:07:15.25] SHANNON GREEN: And what about the faith of your family? How Catholic were you? Did you-- 
were you involved in your local parish? 


[00:07:23.29] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Growing up, in my household was a dichotomy, because my 
dad's family was very religious. In fact, his four sisters all became Sisters in a Mexican order. My mother's 
family--because--my grandfather, we never knew him--so therefore my grandmother had to fend for six 
children, one who was born after my grandfather passed away. So in that household--whereas she was 
religious, it was not like my paternal grandmother who had her statues and her altars all over the house. My 
maternal grandmother, she took us to church. But my mother herself was not religious the way my dad was. 
And really like--we didn't have altars in our house, and | can remember when my mother was dying we were 
trying to find the Bible to read some verses to her, and it--. So there was always--we were very religious. My 
dad honestly never missed Mass. My mother stopped going to church maybe when she turned seventy-five-- 
| guess she figured that was enough. And--but we didn't grow up with a lot of those Mexican traditions. Like, 
there were no quinceaneras in our house. And you know, we didn't go to this feast day or that feast day. But 
we were a very religious family. 


[00:09:02.06] SHANNON GREEN: So you had Sisters as educators, as teachers, all through your childhood. 
Did you know from when you were a child that you wanted to be a Sister? 


[00:09:13.27] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: To answer your question, of course not--even though my 
aunts were all religious. My mother used to say, "Yes, but your grandmother never showed them another 
way of life, so--". But those were the times, you know. These were the times of the [Mexican] Revolution. 
They went back and forth between Mexico and El Paso. Whereas | loved going to school always, had a good 
time in school, but | of course never saw myself as a teacher. Even when | went to the Mount | never really 
thought | was going to be a teacher. But when | was asked, when | was a novice, well did | want to be a 
teacher or did | want to be a nurse, one thing | knew for sure: | did not want to be a nurse. So | remember 
| said to Mother J osephine [Sister Mary J osephine Feeley (1905-1991)??], "A teacher"--not knowing what it 
meant in the world. But it was the best thing for me. | loved being a teacher always. | consider I'm still a 
teacher, and--because even being an administrator | always taught. | always taught one class of Spanish, | 
always wanted to keep my hand in there, knowing what girls were going through, and it was--! just loved it. 


[00:10:30.27] SHANNON GREEN: So when did you know--or when did you start to think about religious life 
for yourself? 


[00:10:34.13] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When | was a freshman that year at Mount Saint Mary's--I can 
remember it was the second semester--| thought, this is just really something | want to do. And of course, | 


met others there--freshmen who had the same idea. And so you sort of become a little club unto yourself. 
And we all did--enter. I'm not saying everybody stayed. But | know that it took my family by surprise. But | 
know my dad said, "Well, really, if this is what you want to do, this is then what we're going to do"--and 
made every--he made it possible for me to enter. 


[00:11:24.12] SHANNON GREEN: It sounds like your father was very supportive of his daughters. 


[00:11:29.01] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Very. My dad would have been a feminist in this day and age. 
You know, my dad, for only going to school up until he was sixteen years of age and in Mexico mainly, he 
was a very intelligent person. He had traveled a lot, therefore he--we traveled a lot. | remember | saw my 
first opera when | was ten years old--a local production of "Carmen". But that was my dad. He--I don't know 
where he picked that up, because they were poor when growing up, but he knew a lot--and made sure that 
we knew a lot. 


[00:12:15.17] SHANNON GREEN: When did you enter? Were you still at the Mount, or after you graduated? 


[00:12:20.29] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: No, | only went one year to Mount Saint Mary's, and then 
entered. So | think that was--would have been September of '56. And in fact | entered on my twentieth 
birthday. 


[00:12:34.27] SHANNON GREEN: Do you remember how many entered with you at that time? How many 
were in your group? 


[00:12:39.08] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When we entered that year, it was the second year of 
Carondelet Center, and we were the largest--sixty-three of us. And that year there were thirteen of us from 
the Mount that entered--of all grade levels--two seniors, a couple of juniors, sophomores, and there were 
like seven of us freshmen. 


[00:13:06.29] SHANNON GREEN: What do you remember from your reception? 


[00:13:10.21] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: From our reception--| remember that--number one, there 
were so many of us. And number two, it was like a small city, because there were so many of us--all kinds of 
personalities. But in those days it was so hard to really get to know one another that you made friends and 
you know, you just kept carrying on. | went to teach right away after | finished--two and half years, never 
having even seen anyone teach. But there | was--! had sixty third graders. And you know, I'll never forget, 
but | did it. | went to [St. John Baptist] De La Salle in the San Fernando Valley [Grenada Hills, California]. 
And sixty kids--I'll never forget, six rows of ten. There was one boy who was taller than | was, and it was 
only--in the third grade your eight years old--yep--Danny was his name--! never have forgotten his name. 
And you just did it. 


[00:14:35.06] SHANNON GREEN: Did you come back in the summers, then, to finish your studies? 


[00:14:38.13] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Every summer. Every summer--it was important that we finish 
our BA, which we did. Then we had to get our credential, which | did. Then after a few years | started a 
masters program in Spanish Literature, which we finished up at Doheny Campus--it was right at the influx of 
the Cubans--when the Cubans came [Cuban Program 1960s]. And | can remember we were in class with the 
Poet Laureate from Cuba. [Unable to find any such person at MSMC? Among poets laureate of Cuba, Agustin 
Acosta Bello (1886-1976) or Nicolas Cristébal Guillén Batista (1902-1989) are only likely candidates, but both 
of them were in Cuba during the years of the Cuban Program at MSMC Doheny campus.] Remember, we 
were like, not even thirty years old--we were like twenty-five--the Poet Laureate of Cuba, we had the 
lawyers, the doctors--but this is--what they could do. Their goal was to get a credential so they could teach 
Spanish in the public schools--which they did--it was their leg up--and we--there were like six of us studying 
for our masters in Spanish. Like | say, we just bumbled along, because when you compared us to those 
Cubans, | can't even believe we did it. But we did. And then as | got into high school and--high school 
administration, and then | studied also with a masters for Educational Leadership at San Diego University. 


[00:16:01.03] SHANNON GREEN: A little bit more about your formation. | don't think | actually asked you 


specifically, what was it about the Sisters of St. Joseph compared with the other Sisters that you knew, that 
drew you? 


[00:16:10.29] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: That | knew. I'll start with my aunts’ orders, that | knew | 
never, never wanted to be that. For one thing, you know, | never lived in Mexico, so--. They were wonderful 
people, my three aunts that | remember. But that was not my calling. The Sisters of Loreto again, whom | 
loved--| had a wonderful education from them--but when | went to visit Loreto Heights there was just 
something--it didn't speak to me. But I'll never forget, the dining room looked at the Rockies, and it was the 
winter time, and they were full of snow--but that wasn't enough. | went to the Mount--there was just 
something about the Sisters that | met that spoke to something in me, that attracted me, and | thought, 
"Yes, this is something that | want to do". And yes, | did. And in the beginning--I'm not saying it was easy. | 
mean, it was far from home, we're a very close knit family to this day. But once | started teaching it--I just 
knew that's was meant to do--| was meant to teach. And sometimes my nieces and nephews would--now 
that they're adults, you know--laugh at me and they'd tell me that every toy | bought them was an 
educational toy. | was never going to buy them, you know, a little Barbie doll. But they would say, "And you 
always were correcting us." [laughs]. And | have twelve nieces and nephews, and--it--but you know, once 
you are a teacher, you're a teacher. Because my sisters are teachers and | could see they're doing the same 
thing with their children. 


[00:18:00.13] SHANNON GREEN: Excuse me. Was there--you said there was something that attracted you. 
Do you think--could you name it? 


[00:18:05.20] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: It's--the attraction then--because we were so young--the 
attraction then is intangible. But there is something--there's something that speaks to your soul that says, 
you can see yourself here. And again, you Know, | was new to Los Angeles. I'd really only been there that 
one year--even though we had visited Los Angeles--because we had gone to Disneyland and all that. But it 
was--l--they were very nice to us, they were good teachers--you know, they were demanding--we just did it. 
And you know, when people say, "But, wasn't there something else you wanted to do?" No, there wasn't. | 
liked it immediately and | knew | wanted to be a teacher. 


[00:19:13.08] SHANNON GREEN: So those early days as a postulant and then as a novice--was community 
life challenging for you, or the form that community life took--prayer life, those kinds of things? 


[00:19:23.05] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: In those early days--these are the '50s, so therefore Church 
hasn't changed yet. It was very strict, but you knew where you had to be at five o'clock, you knew where 
you had to be at four-thirty, you knew where you were at six-thirty. | can remember in my younger days, | 
was always the volleyball coach for the girls' team, and--but | knew where | had to be. So at four-thirty, 
"That's it girls, gotta go." Because there were no excuses. You didn't--you did not walk in late, and--of 
course, we were very young, so therefore you--there were the P's and Q's you followed. And well, the goal 
was you wanted to be a professed Sister. And that's what you did. We went to school on Saturdays, as 
difficult as that was, because then we would come back to our home and we had to clean, we had to say 
prayers, we had to cook. And then when we were going to study--[sighs]--but we did it. 


[00:20:29.20] SHANNON GREEN: What do you remember about receiving the habit? 


[00:20:34.04] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When we entered, you know--again, not being from Los 
Angeles, not knowing the Sisters of St. Joseph, | had no background into what your Reception Day was like. 
The majority of them did, because they all had been to St. Mary's [Academy] or Star of the Sea [school], you 
know, whatever. But | can remember that--my mom and dad, being very respectful of laws and rules and 
order, they were told, you know, you can't take pictures on that day. So my mom and dad certainly followed 
the rule. But everybody else from LA knew that really wasn't a rule. [laughs]. But it was a--| can remember-- 
because we were--I'm trying to think of the--when the Chapel was built--I think we were still--yeah, we were 
still--we still received our habit up at the Mount. And of course to us it was a wonderful day. | can--you 
know, thinking about it, | can still see us all there. It was a very joyous day. There was such a crowd. It--to 
me--now you don't think about those things then--but to me it was--again, one of the reasons why you 
entered, to go through the steps. This was step one, doing the postulancy, then two years of novitiate. 
Those of us who had gone on to college already for a year or two--| can remember we had special classes. 


I'll tell you a story about Sister Dolorosa [Sister Mary Dolorosa Mannix (-1965)]. She was teaching us Latin, | 
think. But anyway--and this was right before lunch. Now because we had been to school, we were excused 
from one class. So she had thirteen of us--fifteen of us. And she was very elderly at that point. And her veil 
always kept falling over. And she has a book. And we're hungry at this point, because we had done laundry 
that morning. And you know, she's plodding along. And she would pull up her veil. And then one time she 
stops, and she looks at us, and she says, "I'm sorry if |'m going slowly, but I'm translating from the Greek." 
Now, remember, here we are--idiots. [laughs]. She says, "I'm translating from the Greek." [laughs]. So we 
just sat there and, you know, appreciated her for what she did for us. But it--that's how you--because they 
used to come and teach us, because we couldn't go up to the Mount that year. Sister St. Francis [Sheerin], 
she was a wonderful History teacher--that's where | got to love History was from her. She taught us history 
of the congregation. Again, Sister Alice Marie [Cheap (1906-1984) ]--you know, she--with her Chemistry, and 
she was so unassuming. You know, and Sister Eloise Therese [Perret] was so--I'm sure was head and 
shoulders above everybody else but she just had such ideas of exposing girls--young women--to languages, 
and to foreign countries. The way she used to take those girls on trips. And | always used to say, "If I'm 
going to visit Europe, I'm never escorting girls--|'m going myself." [laughs]. And | never did. | never took 
girls on a trip anywhere. Not my idea of--even though you know girls are a lot of fun. [laughs]. But | 
thought, "Nope. Going to enjoy this for myself. | want to learn for myself." And there were just all sorts of 
Sisters, and it's just a wonderful place, the Mount. 


[00:24:49.14] SHANNON GREEN: You received a religious name, or--what was your religious name? 


[00:24:53.14] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When I--you know, during the postulancy as we're getting 
ready to receive the habit, yes we were asked our three choices. And | somehow knew that somewhere | 
wanted to keep my name "Dolores". It was my grandmother's name. And | frankly like my name. So then | 
tried to think of combinations, and so my older sister "Margarita"--so | chose "Margaret". That | remember, 
because that's the one | got. But my three choices had "Dolores" and it--| don't know, | just have always 
seen myself as "Dolores". It's such an old-fashioned name now that nobody dreams of it, but it's my name. 


[00:25:47.14] SHANNON GREEN: It's actually rare that I've heard a Sister that has a part of her original--her 
baptismal name, as part of-- 


[00:25:54.03] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Well, because it--I think in a way, why | was fortunate enough 
to keep my original name is that somehow | really think my dad had sort of impressed Sister Rose Cecilia 
[Harrington (1919-2003)] and Mother J osephine [Sister Mary J osephine Feeley (1905-1991)] because he had 
to ask permission--because they would visit me not at normal times, because they couldn't come once a 
month the way the parents did there in Los Angeles. And so! was always visiting with them out of the norm, 
and | think--| mean, my assumption--that they took pity on me and gave me my name. 


[00:26:38.21] SHANNON GREEN: You said something about studying the congregation's history with Sister 
St. Francis-- 


[00:26:43.20] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Yes. Sister St. Francis. 


[00:26:44.19] SHANNON GREEN: At that time, when you were a young Sister in your studies, was there 
something about the congregation's history that really spoke to you or inspired you? 


[00:26:52.16] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Well, again, number one, not knowing any Sisters of St. 
Joseph until | arrived at age twenty, everything was new to me. And | knew | always liked history but | 
didn't know | liked it that much. But Sister St. Francis--she just made it come alive, because, again, we knew 
nothing, so we knew nothing about coming from France, but we learned a lot. And of course, you know, 
there at Carondelet and St. Louis. Sister St. Francis was able to tell stories--real stories, of real women, and 
it again, it spoke something to me, that history is so valuable. You just--you learn so much, and you know, 
then we just--she just taught us a lot. | can remember, of course, learning about Tucson, which we knew 
nothing about. Being from the Southwest myself, | had been to Tucson many times, because we had cousins 
who lived there. So, you know, we would--my dad--we would drive for a family party or a wedding. But not 
knowing that there were two hospitals of the Sisters of St. Joseph there in Tucson. And it--again, being from 
the Southwest, it made a connection with me that | wanted to know more. And then when you really started 


to learn about the Trek of the Seven Sisters, and going to Tucson, what that must have been like. Crossing 
the desert ourselves as a family, with no air conditioning in the car in those early days, it was quite--you 
know, three kids in the back seat. Like | said, three girls. The oldest one always got the window, my younger 
sister always said she got sick, so | always had the middle. And you know, you just did it. But there's so 
much history there in Tucson. And then coming from there to OLP [Academy of Our Lady of Peace] in 1882- 
-there are just connections everywhere. 


[00:29:19.14] SHANNON GREEN: | assume at the time that you entered, there were probably--most of the 
postulants were from an Anglo background. Was there any kind of cultural shock or any kind of differences 
there that you experienced being from a Mexican--Mexican-American family? 


[00:29:40.11] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: In my background in El Paso, being a diverse city--which it 
was--we certainly had our own culture. There were many families, you Know, Mexican descent. Again, many 
of them had come during the time of the Revolution. At that point, no one had anything. Certainly, like | say, 
my grandparents, because they went back and forth to Mexico during the Revolution and then it would die 
down in Mexico so then they'd go back. My dad's family always had ranches--about four hours from El Paso. 
They gave that up when they finally moved to El Paso for sure. My mother's family, because they had a 
home--their father, in fact, ran gambling halls for [Francisco] "Pancho" Villa. So my family--my mother's 
family--had their own home. But when he died on the operating table, that meant they could not move. So 
they grew up in a very Mexican neighborhood. Well, so did my paternal--because my dad brought them a 
home--his parents a home. But then, after the war, like | say, we kept moving--"moving up", as the 
Jefferson's used to say--we integrated, of course. One of the things that | always remember--to answer your 
question a different way--we--how shall | say--those of us honestly from Mexican descent--we always had a 
little bit more. We were one of the few in school who had a car. All the other girls would look at us, but we 
had a car for ourselves, for school. As a family we didn't know want, but my dad was very circumspect. So 
we were not extravagant, but we had no trouble always having a new dress for Christmas, for Easter. We 
were lucky--we were fortunate, the people | knew--they were fortunate like we were. And like | say, we all 
went to college. It's just the way it was. My dad was fortunate. A hard worker--I'm sure was everybody else 
in those days--but my dad--you know, again, not having an education, but he worked hard, he was 
fortunate--he did very well. We were very lucky. 


[00:33:01.07] SHANNON GREEN: So | want to talk more now about you being a teacher. 
[00:33:04.12] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Sure. 


[00:33:05.02] SHANNON GREEN: And so you've said that there have been these kind of moments--or when 
you started to teach you knew. Is there a moment in your early teaching career that was one of those 
moments you could share with us? When you Knew you were a teacher--. 


[00:33:19.04] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When | first started out at De La Salle, with sixty kids, | can 
remember the first four days of that first week--honestly with sixty kids and never having taught--| could not 
keep them quiet. Could not, could not, could not. It was "high cockalorum". So finally | went, not to the 
Principal, but | went to Sister Pancratius [Cremins (1914-1990)]. And for the people who remember Sister 
Pancratius, she was six feet by six feet. [smiles]. She was a very tall, big woman. So | said to her, "Sister 
Pancratius"--now I'd just met her myself--| said, "Can you please come help me?" She says, "What's the 
matter?" | said, "They won't keep quiet." She says, "Don't you worry." | taught third graders, eight years old. 
So in walks Sister Pancratius to these eight year olds, and she stands there, and she says, "Be seated!" So 
they all had an assigned seat. So they go. And, "I don't want to hear a sound out of this room again." So 
okay--so she left. You know what, | must have learned something in that moment, because | honestly did 
not have a problem again. | knew | got it. | knew I--] knew what it is you have to do. And then | was-- 
because then | went to fifth grade, it was the same thing. | knew what | had to do--you're firm, but frankly | 
loved teaching, and therefore you--you learn how to do it. You learn how to be firm and you learn how to 
have fun. If | would never had fun teaching, | wouldn't have stayed in it. But | did, and then when | got to 
high school, | taught History, of course | taught Spanish, and then | got into administration and--again, you 
learn how to do it. You learn how to be firm, you learn how to be loving. | learned from that moment that's 
what | wanted to do. 


[00:35:29.25] SHANNON GREEN: So you were in Arizona, you were in Prescott-- 
[00:35:36.04] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: | sure was. 

[00:35:37.15] SHANNON GREEN: Yeah. 

[00:35:38.02] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: I'll tell you a few stories about Prescott-- 
[00:35:41.17] SHANNON GREEN: Please! 


[00:35:42.00] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: --because | want to go then to St. Joseph's in Tucson. | 
stayed three years in Los Angeles after my one year there at De La Salle and | had two years at 
Transfiguration. Then | went to Arizona--| went to Prescott. And it was not the days of flying, so therefore 
four of us went to Prescott by train. And | can remember we got there like at six a.m. in the morning to 
Phoenix, being overwhelmed by the heat. | have never forgotten stepping out of that train and it was like 
this power--this--it was horrible. But anyway. So we got up to Prescott--someone picked us up. And--but I'm 
from the Southwest, so | have a natural liking for that type of beauty--the pine trees and the great 
cottonwood trees there. And there were twelve of us--six of us for the high school and six for the elementary 
school. And we had the boarding school, and from elementary school to high school. So | think we had thirty 
girls. We had a couple of first graders--poor things--because they had to do the study hall just like the high 
schoolers. So they sat there from three to four-thirty, these little seven year olds, and you know, you are in 
charge and you're supposed to keep them busy and no talking--because it was study hall. And but you know 
we had a wonderful spirit there. As hard as it was--Sister Edward Mary [Zerwekh] was the Principal. And you 
know, follow the line. But on Saturdays | used to feel more sorry for those girls, because the morning was 
spent cleaning--as if we were cleaning--but they had to clean--it was just the dormitories, so therefore they 
had their space, and it had to be clean. But in the afternoon they could--there was one movie theatre in 
Prescott, so some could go there. But most of the time they went hiking--every Saturday afternoon for two 
to three hours. Not me. Not me. | was just never the--you know. [laughs]. But Prescott was such a beautiful 
city, really. You could drive twenty minutes and you would be in the woods. And again, in Prescott, in the 
first or the last Friday of the month, whatever, | think it was--hunting season started. You had school--you 
did not have school that day, because they were all going hunting--the families. This is where they got their 
meat--it's where they got their meat for the wintertime. They were all expected to, you know, to shoot their 
deer and, you know--it was just their way of life. But by the end of four years--see, that's when we closed 
Prescott. And so that was a very hard time, because those families wanted that school there--that school 
that had been there--| don't know since when. It was a wonderful school. But by that time there were only 
ninety kids in the school. You know, you could not have a high school curriculum as you should, even though 
the boys played flag football, and, you know, they had their team, and they had basketball--the girls had 
volleyball. But you couldn't keep it up. It was a boarding school also. It was losing money. And the public 
high school had just built a brand new public high school. The competition was--[shrugs]. And so, we closed 
that school. Then | went to Tucson right following that, which | loved. But at the end of two years we closed 
that school also. And | have those memories in me of both those places--of closing them, and the families-- 
they suffered. But that was it. That was it. And then | went from Tucson to brand new Carondelet High, 
which had every last state of the art stuff that you wanted at that point. We didn't even know how to use it. 
[smiles]. And but that was life--it was new life. 


[00:40:40.07] SHANNON GREEN: During that time is also when the Second Vatican Council begins and ends. 
[00:40:46.02] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: That's right. 


[00:40:46.25] SHANNON GREEN: So what do you remember from the Council unfolding, while you've been 
in the classroom a few years now. 


[00:40:53.24] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Again, in the Church those were difficult times. Difficult times 
for religious communities also. The "Great Exodus" happened then. But | knew that! wanted to be a 
teacher, | wanted to remain a teacher, therefore | knew my calling was not to go to a parish or social work-- 
| wanted to be a teacher. So in a way it was easy for me. But | lived with some great women who maybe 
had struggled forever as a teacher and wanted to do something else. And that made it possible for them to 


follow their passion in parish work or missionary work. And | thought it was great. It was not for me, but it 
certainly was for them. Teaching Religion became very difficult--| mean, really difficult--because we hadn't 
gone back to school--at least | hadn't gone back to school--because I'd always been a Language teacher. But 
there | am, and | know my inkling--| Know the way | was thinking then. You had to parse your words and 
that families were still very much with the way it was rather than the newer way of thinking. That's when we 
went back to the primitive documents and changing habits--which was not difficult for some of us, but 
difficult for others. You--we had great conversations. | was very fortunate because | was in Tucson when a 
lot of this was happening. We had a wonderful community of women. | remember Sister J udy Lovchik 
(-1981) and Sister Carol [actually Clare] Dunn (-1981), Sister Rachel Fitzgerald, [Sister] Joan [Virey??], 
myself--we had a vibrant, active community. In fact, when Martin Luther King, Jr. was shot (1968), Sister 
Clare Dunn and Rachel, and J udy, myself--we were the only ones not of color down at their church in 
Tucson--which you can remember, not very many blacks in Tucson. But there we were praying with them 
that night. And it--you know, Sister Rachel was out there leading the farm workers with the grapes. And this 
is how we--well, again, speak for myself--this is how we became alive to the social justice issues that were in 
the Church--had been in the Church, but not brought to light, but this now was bringing them to light. And 
you know, you had to change your thinking. And you had to study and you had to read and you had to 
discuss. And | was very, very fortunate to live in communities that did that. 


[00:44:12.01] SHANNON GREEN: Was there a particular document, teaching, theologian, that really sparked 
for you? 


[00:44:20.10] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: In high school, with the Sisters of Loreto, | remember our 
English teacher--her name was Sister | acqueline [??]--again, | have forgotten her--but she introduced--well, 
me, because he spoke to me--to Thomas Merton, [OCSO (1915-1968), American Catholic writer and 
theologian]. | remember our--we had to read "The Seven Storey Mountain" (1948) as high school juniors, 
and we did, with wonderful discussions led by her. So | always had an interest in Thomas Merton--read most 
everything he wrote. | can remember honestly reading "Seven Story Mountain" probably about three or four 
more times. | always kept it with me. It was something | would go back to. | loved his story, and how he-- 
you Know, he opened us to the Eastern way of thinking, and unfortunately, | think we would have learned 
much more if he wouldn't have had that accident. But | remember him in particular. | listened to him. 


[00:45:31.26] SHANNON GREEN: You talked about going back to the primitive documents, too. So in terms 
of the charism and the Sisters, what was stirring in you during those times too--Vatican I| and reclaiming 
that? 


[00:45:42.08] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Well, seeing as how we didn't even know what the "charism" 
was when we had first entered--didn't even know such a word existed--people used to say "charisma" and 
we used to say, "No, no, no, not charisma, you know, it's charism"--and exactly what. But you talk about the 
"dear neighbor" and when you--of course now, you know, you go back and read whatever you can about 
Mother St. John Fontbonne [Jeanne Fontbonne (1759-1843), second foundress of CSJs], and Father J ean- 
Pierre Médaille (1610- 1669), J esuit priest, soonsor of CSJs]--and you connect it to the "dear neighbor". 
When you read that, and having visited Le Puy [France] also, with Sister J oyce [Hampel], you can see where 
the "dear neighbor" existed in the surroundings. Because when you are on the train, the way we went, and 
you visit--you pass this town and that town and that town that you read all in the history. But in those days, 
it must have been two-three days journey. Well you can see where the concept, as they moved along--and 
with Mother St. John in Lyon--the concept of the "dear neighbor", if you really, really think about it, and 
what it means--to me it speaks volumes. Because who was the "dear neighbor"? You go back to the way | 
grew up in El Paso--who is the "dear neighbor"? People now that you--you know, they're getting shot at and 
whatever. And it's--something you--well, you think about it every day, you know. Reconciliation--you think 
about that--peace--. 


[00:47:35.20] SHANNON GREEN: Is--that question of "who is the dear neighbor" seems to transcend times-- 
like, transcends history. 


[00:47:44.10] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Yes. Of course. Well, who is the "dear neighbor"? You think 
about--again, I'll go back to where--the way | grew up. In El Paso--it's not the deep South, but they still 
considered it the South--and the Civil War sort of went around there, but I'm here to tell you, in El Paso, 


growing up, we never knew any blacks. Never, never, never. | never had contact with a black person for 

twenty years. It wasn't until | came to California and then--and went to Transfiguration to teach--and you 
know--! have to think about that long and hard. Because who is the "dear neighbor"? In those days, | did 
not know a black person to be a "dear neighbor". But those two years at Transfiguration taught me a lot 

and--this is how we learn--this is how we grow. It's everybody we come into contact with. And that's the 

"neighbor". 


[00:48:51.18] SHANNON GREEN: Thank you. When you were--| wanted to ask you about your studies in 
Spanish Literature. Do you have a favorite author or piece of Literature in Spanish that moves you or you go 
back to? 


[00:49:04.07] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When--I was very fortunate to be at the Mount in the Spanish 
Literature masters program at the time the Cubans were coming over, in that we had wonderful teachers. 
Most of them were from Cuba--and Sister Hildegarde [Sister Mary Hildegarde Gerber (1923-1986)], and 
Sister Aline Marie [Gerber (1917-2009)], both of them. And between the Cuban teachers and Sister 
Hildegarde and Sister Aline Marie, the breadth and depth of the literature that we got--and you know, as 
bilingual as | am, but | was not that bilingual to compete with them--I just wasn't. In fact, none of us were. 
But that's okay, you know--we plodded along and we did well. You know Sister Hildegarde, you know, she 
loved poetry, and so we used to sing in there a lot with her. There was Senora Brenes [Dr. Olga Brenes 
(-1975), MSMC department chair of Foreign Languages]--she was a wonderful teacher. | personally--| 
enjoyed reading literature, and of course--and the more modern it got, you know, sort of the darker the 
literature got. But | frankly enjoyed it all. And because | didn't specialize in a field, | had an appreciation for 
you know, for all of it. Now, you know if | would have gotten a doctorate in Spanish Literature--which | could 
have, but chose not to--you know, you specialize. 


[00:51:04.16] SHANNON GREEN: Is there a book or a piece that you enjoy teaching in Spanish? 


[00:51:10.16] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: You know, when you teach high school Spanish, you-- 
[laughs]--you know, you're reading--you're telling stories. But anyway--no, but for myself, you know, | loved 
"Los cipreses creen en Dios" ["The Cypresses Believe in God" by José Maria Gironella Pous (1917- 2003)]-- 
wonderful, about the [Spanish] Civil War. | loved Garcia Lorca [Federico Garcia Lorca (1989-1936)], and of 
course as an adult then reading "Cien afos de soledad" ["One Hundred Years of Solitude" by Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez (1927-2014)], you know-- 


[00:51:38.20] SHANNON GREEN: Marquez-- 


[00:51:40.05] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Um-hm--Garcia Marquez. | frankly like novels better than 
poetry, that | do know. 


[00:51:48.12] SHANNON GREEN: So let's talk about your time at Our Lady of Peace [OLP]. 
[00:51:52.01] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Surely. 


[00:51:53.11] SHANNON GREEN: Would you just give us a little background about the school and then 
whatever you would like to share about your time there? 


[00:52:01.24] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Sure. When--back in the '80s when | left Alemany High School 
and went to San Diego, and from that time on | never left San Diego. So | went to University of San Diego 
High School, was Assistant Principal there. It was between the diocese of San Diego and the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. And so therefore, you know, it was very much--! won't call it "our school" because it was a diocesan 
school--there was another order of Sisters there, which we--again, great collaboration. And after eight years 
there--well, we had a new Principal, and anyway, to make a long story short, | then studied the following 
year. | studied Educational Administration at the University of San Diego. Had wonderful professors there-- 
never will forget Dr. Joseph C. Rost (- 2008). He was a former Christian Brother, therefore he certainly was a 
wonderful teacher. And so | got that masters there. Then | went to Our Lady of Peace with a brand new 
degree--and single-gender, because | had been teaching co-ed--single-gender and always knew that it had 
been our school since 1882. And of all those wonderful women who had gone before me who had struggled- 


-| can remember--you know you hear wonderful stories during World War || of what they did for girls whose 
parents--well, father--either had been killed in the War or were overseas--you know, not having their dad at 
home for so many years. Or you hear wonderful stories of the Depression [1930's], the way they were able 
to carry through and able to help girls stay in school. And then you know, Sister Sheila [McCarthy, Principal 
(1960s)] what she did for OLP in the '60s. And then | followed Sister Edward Mary [Zerwekh, Principal 
(1972)] and | can tell you what a wonderful administrator she was. That school was not in debt when | got 
there. So this is very early in the '80s. | was very lucky--it had no debt. The boarding school had closed. It-- 
Our Lady of Peace had been grade school and high school for many, many, many years, and the elementary 
school in '76--closed in '76, and the boarders soon after that. So when | got there, there were about five 
hundred girls there. | was struggling, but we--has a wonderful history--very proud of 1882. We had a 
wonderful teacher who was an archaeologist--registered historian--therefore she developed a history of OLP 
for us through the work of Sister J oyce Hampel [(1948-2014)] and Dr. Melinda Blade. Together, with the 
word and with pictures, they had wonderful slide shows--which | think are lost to us now--of the history of 
Our Lady of Peace. You know, it's always called "The Academy of Our Lady of Peace" (OLP). You know, the 
school thrived. We were able to develop a wonderful sports program for girls. We also were able to develop 
a wonderful Religious Studies program for girls. You asked about the new thinking, Vatican I|--able to 
incorporate a lot of that, especially the idea of social justice--very strong during my days at OLP that we 
were to look out for the "dear neighbor", regardless of whom that person was, be it in salaries for teachers, 
tuition for parents, tuition assistance programs to help parents and/or just our presence--our presence in the 
Church of San Diego. Being a--not a diocesan school--but a private school in the diocese was very important, 
that the parishes knew who we were and that we were there for them. It--the school flourished very well. 
Wonderful lay teachers--wonderful. Because eventually then became lay teachers and two of us. But Sister 

J oyce was so strong in teaching the charism to our lay faculty and to girls. 


[00:57:33.01] SHANNON GREEN: How did she do that. Tell us more about Sister J oyce. 


[00:57:36.16] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: With girls she developed Carondelet Circle dedicated to 
helping the neighbor in whatever forms that took. But she instilled in those girls the love of the charism of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, that to this day when you meet one of those graduates they are able to say it to 
you--what they learned. She was a wonderful English teacher--wonderful. She mainly taught Honors 
Sophomore English. They can tell you stories about Louisa May Alcott [(1832-1888), American novelist]. You 
know, they can tell you stories about Emily Dickenson [(1830-1886), American poet] that she taught them. 
And she taught our faculty. She taught our faculty the history, the charism, you know--through our 
presentations. She would teach parents. She was always a great one for--when we had parent meetings or 
whatever, we were also there to educate. So it wasn't just a matter of, you Know, this is the way it is. It was 
an educational program. She was a great speaker. 


[00:58:49.23] SHANNON GREEN: So what would you say, in your time of leadership there--what are you 
most proud of for OLP? 


[00:58:55.02] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When | studied under Dr. Rost, one of the things we had to 
do in one of our classes on Leadership was our philosophy. And by the end of that semester, we had to have 
our philosophy written down. Not long--he wanted a page max. So you had to think about this. And one of 
the things--I| then wrote my philosophy of a "servant leader". It was a new concept, but | always liked that 
passage in the Bible, "Do unto others as you would have them do unto you." And | will always--! have 
always--how did | want people to treat me--how did | want to treat people? Girls--how did | want to be 
spoken to, how did | want to speak? You know, | never had any problem with--I was the Principal, | knew 
that, for thirty years. | had no problem with collaborating. | couldn't do it all myself--never would | even try. 
| hardly knew how to finance, so | wasn't about to be that foolish. But you know the sports program, | 
didn't--you know, the athletic director and myself--| mean, she would come to me, you Know what, let's talk 
about it. Department chairs--they developed--it wasn't mine to hold--it was mine to give away. But always 
keeping in my mind that idea of the "servant leader". | think, you know, honestly, you want to be successful, 
you have to--you do--you have to give it away. You know it didn't bother me. Girls knew | was the Principal. 
| didn't have to be telling them every day. | didn't even tell them--| mean, they knew it. Teachers, they 
know it. Again, you don't have to remind them. We're adults, and we deal with adults. 


[01:01:19.09] SHANNON GREEN: You have mentioned single-gender education as being important to you 


and a place you enjoyed being. What is it about single-gender education, especially for young women, that 
you find important? 


[01:01:31.28] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When | started teaching high school, | finally started teaching 
co-ed. Prescott was co-ed. Then | went to single-gender, then | went back to co-ed, then | went to single- 
gender. But | always remember this about co-ed teaching: | remember teaching Spanish--either Spanish |, 
Spanish I|--they know nothing. But one of the things, in one of the classes | took, they showed us the 
statistics of you teach to the boy. Honest to goodness, when you stop and you really thought about it--and 
you know, they would film us--where were your eyes going? To whom did you direct the question? Whom 
did you expect to answer first? You--and again, in high school--you went to that--you went to the male--for 
whatever reason. And number one, for one thing you had to keep them engaged. | remember the year | 
taught sophomores and half of the boys were on the football team. That's what you do--you had to--okay. 
So then--because you think about this--so you try and change. So when you get to single-gender, you're 
not--you don't have to make choices. And so then you're very careful that you don't always talk--you know, 
call on the first one that raises their hand--because some girls have to think about it. | mean, we're 
introverted or extroverted. You learn--and still, because you're a teacher, and you see the things dragging, 
especially when you teach a language--so you go back to the girl that knows the answer--and you know she 
knows the answer and she knows she knows the answer. But that's not--and in a way it's easier when you 
teach single-gender. But boys add a dimension that all girls cannot. And they're very funny, to begin with-- 
high school boys. And--[laughs]--you know, we had some great times. But you know what? | had great 
times teaching all girls. And | mainly always taught sophomores, and that's a great age. They were fifteen- 
sixteen, and still not all thinking they're all pretty, you know, and--. 


[01:04:14.03] SHANNON GREEN: [all laugh]. What are--what were some of the things you could do for girls 
in a single-gender school that you couldn't do in a co-ed, in terms of their development? 


[01:04:22.25] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Sure. One of the things that distinguishes--you can talk to 
girls in single-gender just with a common denominator. They all struggle, you know, with their self-concept. 
They all struggle with "how many friends do | have". And again in the days before cell phones and 
everything else, there's great competition--great competition for grades. If--you try to work against it, you 
tried as hard as you could, but they're very self-conscious--| mean, they were very conscious about their 
grades. But you then--you can talk to them that way--you all don't have to be one--you don't have to be 
number one--you Know, you don't have to be number five. You try to talk their gifts, their qualities. And 
most of all, you--in the eyes of God, we're all equal. But girls are very difficult. 


[01:05:41.20] SHANNON GREEN: Since we're from Mount Saint Mary's and still a women's university 
primarily, do you have any advice, either for our faculty or us in terms of how we can develop women 
leaders in our students? 


[01:05:55.17] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When you're a teacher, you constantly--if you want to be a 
good teacher--you constantly have to think about, okay, what can | do to inspire? What can | do to change? 
How can | open minds? How can | lead and in a way too, how can | follow? Teaching girls at whatever level, 
to me, is a special gift. | have always believed that. I t's--because it really--not even every woman can teach 
all girls. And you have some wonderful male teachers. | know, you know, at OLP we did. Because you do 
need a mixture. All lead, all teach, all follow. | would just say there's so much literature now on development 
of women. | can remember the last--the Mount magazine that | read--there's so much happening that 
they're doing with their teachers--| just thought it was terrific. That summer bulletin of everything--of 
learning, how they learned outside and--this is what girls need--women--young women. They still need to be 
pushed. And | think they need great role models, both male and female. And | think too, we just have to be 
grounded in who we are as a person to help them. 


[01:07:46.23] SHANNON GREEN: And so what was it like for you to retire from Our Lady of Peace? 


[01:07:52.07] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: When you retire, after you work all your life--when you retire, 
it is not the easiest thing. In fact--| know for a fact it took me a year to finally, finally get it in my mind that 
yes, | was retired. | knew | wanted to volunteer, and my goal of course was to volunteer in a Catholic little 

elementary school. Not being a reading teacher myself, | thought, okay, | can teach reading. But I'm here to 


tell you no | cannot. | never learned how to teach it--| can't teach it now. So what | did was, | went to the 
chapter of our local public library and--where | do volunteer twice a week. It's a donation center, and so 
therefore we forever--we take books in, we shelve them--once a month they have a book sale and they sell 
books for a dollar, for fifty cents. The woman who is in charge of it--her goal is to put a book in everybody's 
hand--doesn't matter how much it costs. And so | enjoy what | do there. | still would like to be in a Catholic 
elementary school, so I'm going to keep trying. 


[01:09:11.07] SHANNON GREEN: Is there anything else from your time at OLP that you want to share with 
us? 


[01:09:16.23] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: | just know that--when you have a terrific faculty, it just 
trickles down. We--and again, teaching high school girls is difficult. They're difficult when they are growing 
up, | know that. You know, sometimes the way they answered their parent was enough to drive me nuts, 
but in the long run when you meet them as adults--| remember this one girl that | met once in a Macy's. She 
didn't finish, because we asked her to leave at the end of her sophomore year. But that day there in the 
department store she said to me, "That was the best thing you did for me--you helped me grow up." She's a 
lawyer and a successful one. So those stories you can multiply by all these women that | know that are--you 
just want them to have a good backbone. You want them to be faithful to their faith, whatever that means in 
this day and age--and you want them to be good parents. That's what you want. Or to be--if you know, 
parenthood is not in their--you just want them--you want them to be good people. 


[01:10:47.25] SHANNON GREEN: You've mentioned just the issue of social justice kind of generally. Are 
there any issues of social justice right now that are of particular concern to you, or that you've put some 
time and energy into? 


[01:11:02.24] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: If | were out there, I'd be out there marching against bigotry, 
racism, you name it. | just think it's what kills us. This is what | say, who is the "dear neighbor"? The "dear 
neighbor" is whomever appears in front of us. | don't care where they come from, you know, how they look, 
how they dress. It's not easy, but that's who they are. This is what travel does. If you don't travel, you're not 
going to meet people of other cultures. And right now you know, racial bigotry in our day and age is just 
killing us. 


[01:11:52.19] SHANNON GREEN: What about the future--the future of the charism? Now that you're retired 
from a sponsored ministry that you've given much of your life to, how are you feeling in terms of the future 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph, the ministries, the charism? Are you anxious, are you hopeful? 


[01:12:11.17] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: If you go back to our history, and you figure that six Sisters 
got together--as many other communities started--a group of women banding together, going out into their 
neighborhood, taking care of the needs, | firmly believe that--that is what is going to happen. | firmly believe 
that groups of women are going to come together and take care of the "dear neighbor". Is it something that 
| thought we would ever end up being? No. But is this our reality? Yes it is. And you know, | think the work 
that all Sisters do will continue to be done by women they influence. And this is why high schools for girls 
are important so that they can get that to then carry on. It's--you know, it's--these are very tenuous times, 
and we have to be strong, and we have to be committed, and that's why | think it's important to volunteer. 
We cannot be active that way anymore. It's what we have to do. 


[01:13:43.00] SHANNON GREEN: What would you say has been the great joy of your religious life? 


[01:13:47.28] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: | have met wonderful women. I've met wonderful women 
religious of different communities, but especially my own. | can remember in Prescott Sister--oh gee, wait--| 
forget her name--skip that. Because her name's not going to come to me. But | remember meeting 
wonderful women who had gone before me, starting with those Sisters that | met at the Mount, and as 
teaching in both elementary and in high school--some of those wonderful women that | came into contact 
with. And then as we partnered more and more with lay teachers, wonderful women and men that also have 
crossed my path. Some of those young girls that we have taught--| mean, there are some wonderful, 
wonderful young girls--young women now--! still call them girls, but anyway--but these women--they have 
wonderful stories. You know, | mean, every life has suffering, and--but it's what you do with it. 


[01:15:22.06] SHANNON GREEN: What are you most proud of, of the CS}s of Los Angeles? 


[01:15:25.05] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Again, coming to Los Angeles when | knew no one--as a 
community | can say that we, the Sisters of St. Joseph, have been at the forefront of education. And now 
again, you put social justice issues there--it's--again, it's what we were known for. We had some wonderful 
women, Sister nurses, who also were at the forefront of the--being in--| was going to say, medical, but yeah 
in the medical field. It--we had a depth about us that of course now is--we're shrinking. But we have our 
influence with women--with women that we have taught, we have come into contact with. 


[01:16:46.24] [Director's comments]. 


[01:16:59.10] SHANNON GREEN: Is there anything that you reflected on that | haven't asked you about that 
you want to share? Or another person or Sister--Sister Joyce you mentioned-- 


[01:17:06.06] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Yeah, but I--I did that. | didn't want to say she died, that's all. 
No but we, you know, | taught--you know, try to think of those Sisters at the Mount that greatly influenced 
me. And you know, then in Tucson, because that was a great influence--especially because you know, Bobby 
Kennedy [Robert F. Kennedy (1925-1968)] was killed at the end of that school year, and Martin Luther King. 
You know, things were changing. That's where we changed the habit. Of course, | have funny stories, but |-- 
you know-- 


[01:17:54.18] SHANNON GREEN: If you have one we have time. 
[01:17:58.19] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Okay. 
[01:17:58.25] KELBY THWAITS: There's nothing wrong with telling a funny story. 


[01:18:00.20] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Okay, I'm going to tell you a funny story, okay? Sister J udy 
Lovchik--she was a wonderful, wonderful person. She just had such a dry sense of humor. And so we were 
there at St. Josephs, and it's time to change the habit. Now we're in Tucson, where there was one 
department store. And of course we had strict guidelines of what we could wear. We had--one habit that we- 
-you know this lady seamstress sewed for us that--turned it into our everyday. But we needed something 
else. We just couldn't--okay. So--and we still wore a little veil. So there we are in Tucson, and | think | was 
lucky enough that | actually found a dress in El Paso. It had--it was like a sheath dress--you know, it went 
down below my knees but it only had elbow-length [points to sleeves] and we're supposed to try for three- 
quarters. And but--so when you sat, your dress came up but your--[laughs]--okay. So then--but poor Sister 
Judy, she couldn't find anything, and couldn't find anything, and then she would go and go and go. So one 
day | told her, "You know what J udy, the dress you're looking for no designer has made yet." And she would 
say, "But--". | said, "No. So you either buy in Tucson--one department store--so you either buy something 
there or make up your mind that you're not going to find anything and just going to wear forever." And she 
kept trying and trying. So she did find something finally. And, you know, that's what she wore. And Sister 
Joan Virey, with her one dress, she somehow or other got into bleach and--remember, we have one dress. 
We're all in Tucson. So there goes that dress. So it--those were the predicaments we were in. And you try 
to--you just try to be funny about it, because we must have looked terrible. That's all | have to say--as 
women we must have looked terrible. But--[Ssmiles]. 


[01:20:44.08] SHANNON GREEN: I'm glad there's some fond memories though. 


[01:20:46.16] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Oh, you know, for me, Tucson was such a wonderful place--as 
hard as it was. Because really things were changing so rapidly. And trying then to really be aware of social 
justice and also knowing that we were going to close that school. It just--it was hard--it was hard. But | 
remember those two years fondly until this day. Because we had a wonderful, wonderful community. 


[01:21:26.20] SHANNON GREEN: Is there anything you want to say about Sister Clare [Dunn (-1981]? J ust 
what kind of woman she was? 


[01:21:29.16] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: She was a wonderful teacher. You know, she taught history. 
She taught American Problems. She certainly put herself out there--not only with politics but in the 
community. You know, she had some hard times. Well, people didn't understand what was happening--and-- 
but she took it on. 


[01:22:00.15] SHANNON GREEN: If you could just humor me with one more question? 
[01:22:03.16] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: Surely. 


[01:22:04.02] SHANNON GREEN: We're going to do some filming at Assembly tomorrow. So just so that we 
have a bit more for that--just--and | ask this same of Sister Suzanne [Ensminger]--could you just say a little 
bit about why you're in town--what Assembly is, and what you're anticipate or looking forward to? 


[01:22:20.18] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: We're in town today for our annual Assembly. When people 
say, "Well, what does Assembly mean?" Well it's our yearly meeting where we discuss the issues of the 
community and make decisions. An opportunity also to see one another. And tomorrow we have before us-- 
well, | think the question of government--or governance for our community. Also we have the question 
before us of the future--if you want to think of it that way--the future of the congregation--well, of our 
community, but within the congregation--of the other provinces, of how we are going to--| would say-- 
merge. 


[01:23:23.04] SHANNON GREEN: Any thoughts or feelings--any anxieties, or are you looking forward to the 
discussion? 


[01:23:26.24] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: I'm looking forward to the discussion because this year they 
promised us that the format will be totally different, that there will be more conversation among us and 
more what we call "mike time"--sharing of thoughts. As we get fewer, | think it's important to really listen to 
where we are. 


[01:23:48.14] SHANNON GREEN: Thank you. [Director's comments]. 


[01:23:57.07] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: You're welcome. But | can't think of her name--Sister--oh 
gosh--wonderful-- 


[01:24:08.17] SHANNON GREEN: Which-- 

[01:24:09.06] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: --up there in Prescott. And Suzanne knows her. Because you 
know, she was probably seventy who knows what, and you know, in the full habit, and remember we're a 
small co-ed high school, and she thought if a boy looked at a girl--oh my gosh that it was the end of the 
world, and here we were--and I|'m trying to say--Sister Marietta [J ennings??]. Sister Marietta--| used to tell 
her--don't worry. And she would say blah, blah. But she and I--we would play Scrabble every night for our 
entertainment. And when--sometimes on Saturdays we would play all afternoon--we would save our game 
from one day to the other. She was--she was a painter. If you are there at the Center, in the big parlor, 
there's that big enormous painting of an ocean--it's Sister Marietta's. 

[01:25:09.05] SHANNON GREEN: We will look for that and add that. 

[01:25:11.29] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: She was wonderful. 

[01:25:13.25] SHANNON GREEN: Great, thank you. We're in there a lot. So we'll shoot that-- 


[01:25:18.16] SISTER DOLORES ANCHONDO: It's the big--it's in the big parlor--the open one--and it's the 
one against the wall of the chapel by the panel. That's Sister Marietta's. 


[01:25:30.13] SHANNON GREEN: Great. Wonderful. Thank you. [Director's comments]. 
[01:25:37.06] End of interview. 
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